HOW   A  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  TOOK   SHAPE

Strong and weak, fat and skinny,
Everything puts them on an equal footing
As far as their human condition is concerned.

He who has no personal merits is a mere villein. The king himself? He is
merely a great villein elected to defend the country. Love? It is merely
a need natural to men as it is to beasts, a matter subject neither to blame
nor to praise:

For when a man eats
Is he glorified thereby?

Several aspects strike die reader in this moral literature of the Middle
Ages. The first is the essential identity of human beings in all ages. The
strangeness of happenings and of dress deceive us. Within his armour
dwells the same soldier as within our battle dress; within the tight-fitting
bodice the same woman as Ovid had known or as Balzac would know.
The moral treatises of the thirteenth century are still to the point. Glance
at the Doctrinal Sauvage and you will find: 'If you think well of a man,
take care not to be angry with him over a trifle. If you are given an evil
report of him, do not believe it and wait until you know the truth, for
many a man is slandered falsely ... If you see a fool whose mind is
deranged, avoid provoking him in public, for he will surely revile you
The wisdom of the ancient moralist, that of Solomon's proverbs, that of
the Gospels and that of the modern moralist, a Montaigne or an Alain,
are intermingled in these writings which are for all times and ages. The
second aspect is the easiness of the style. The language is still unsure, but
the intelligence of the authors, the sureness of their judgments make the
texts easy enough to understand. La Fontaine and La Rochefoucauld are
already potentially present in this France of the Middle Ages. The third
characteristic is that affable lack of ceremoniousness in such historians as
Joinville or Villehardouin, which in no way prevents their attaining
greatness. This trait we find duplicated in the cathedral sculptors, as we
shall later find it in Degas or Manet. The blending of homely realism
and an austere art is a very French mixture.

Because in the Middle Ages religion lay at the centre of every thought,
religious architecture and sculpture, conceived as a handmaiden of
architecture, were the pre-eminent arts of die period. Thus throughout
Europe, cathedrals sprang up, white 'prayers in stone', and for them
France set the example. It is a fact that in England as in Germany, the
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